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THE FAUNA OF MONTANA TERRITORY. 

BY J. G. COOPBK, M. D. 

(Continued from page 600, Vol. n.) 
II. BIRDS. 

Kichardson's Pewee ( Oontopus Richardsonii) . 

Flycatchers (Umpidonax pusillus, obsaurus, and mini- 
mus). These being the species found at Fort Bridges, I 
suppose one or more of them to have been among the small 
flycatchers I saw in the mountains. They were exceedingly 
shy, and though I shot one or two I did not find them, as 
they fell or hid among thick bushes. 

Swainson's Thrush (Turdus Swainsonii). I heard the 
low call note of this bird in the early morning and evening 
throughout the mountains, but rarely saw it, as it was very 
shy and watchful, — more so than T. ustulatus on the west 
coast. Its" note and habits were 'otherwise similar, but I 
heard no song from it on account of the late season. They 
were migrating south in September, and common at Cceur 
d'Alene Mission up to the 22d. Near Fort Colville I also 
saw this or T. ustulatus still later. 

Kobin Thrush (T. migratorius) . Not abundant, but seen 
all along the route except in the" dense forests. At Milk 
river I found a nest, with eggs, built an a split trunk of a 
half fallen tree. 

Oregon Kobin (T. ncevius). I found this beautiful thrush 
common near the summit of the Cceur d'Alene Mountains 
about September 10th, frequenting the exceedingly dark and 
damp spruce forests, which seemed to be its favorite summer 
residence as at the mouth of the Columbia river. I was 
surprised to find many of them about Fort Vancouver as 
early as October 28th, where I did not see them in 1853 
until December. There had been an uncommonly early fall 
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32 THE FAUNA OF MONTANA TERRITORY. 

of snow on the Cascade Mountains, which probably drove 
them down. 

Eastern Bluebird {8ialia sialis). I noticed this species 
at the mouth of Milk river, and as this is within sight of the 
first range of mountains, their base may be considered as its 
western limit. I saw it also near Fort Laramie in 1857. 

Arctic Bluebird (8. arctica) . I saw a few of this species 
on the eastern slope of the Eocky Mountains only, and at a 
high elevation. I have no doubt, however, of its also fre- 
quenting some parts of the western slopes, and Nuttall says 
that he saw it at Fort Vancouver in the winter. It is more 
shy and silent than either of the other species. 

Western Bluebird ($. Mexicana) . None of the West- 
ern Bluebird were seen until reaching Spokan river, north 
and west of which it is found wherever there are trees, shun- 
ning only the dense forest. 

Ruby-crowned Wren (Hegulus calendula) and Golden- 
crowned Ween (JR. satrapa). Seen in small nnmbers 
throughout the Eocky Mountains. 

Water Ouzel (Hydrdbata Mexicana). I was surprised 
to find this Ouzel scarce in the Eocky Mountains, having 
seen none myself, and only one being observed by Capt. 
Floyd Jones, whose attention was attracted by its peculiar 
habits. This was just east of the Cceur d'Alefie Pass. 

Macgillivray's Warbler (Geothlypis Macgillivrayi) . 
Young birds and old ones in fall plumage were common all 
across the Eocky Mountains, even near the summits, but I 
saw none in the dense forests of the Cceur d'Alefie Eange, 
which they seem to avoid as they do those of the Coast 
Eange in Washington Territory. 

Water Thrush (Seiurus jVbvceboracensisf No. 70). Hell 
Gate river, August 24th.* Though smaller than the average, 
this specimen agrees closely with some in Baird's Eeport from 
Pennsylvania and Florida. I found it pretty common in the 

*Length,5.75; extent,9.25; wing,2.87; Iris and bill, brown; lower mandible and feet 
paler. 
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Rocky Mountains, as far west as the Coeur d'Alene Range, 
and I noticed no difference in its habits or hi its single call- 
note of this season, from those of eastern specimens. I did 
not notice it along the Missouri, nor did Dr. Hayden collect 
it above Vermilion river, near the Iowa line.. 

Audubon's Warbler (Dendroica Audubonii) . This was 
the only bird of the genus I saw. It was very common 
throughout the mountains, and I have found it in every por- 
tion of the country west of them, even where there was 
scarcely a bush to be seen. 

Redstart (Setqphaga ruticilla). The Redstart was one 
of the commonest birds in the Missouri bottom-lands, and 
I found several of its nests between Fort Union and Milk 
river, in June. It continued pretty common as far west as 
the Coeur d'Alene 1 Range. 

Western Tanager (JPyranga Ludoviciana) . Less com- 
mon than near the coast, but reaching the east base of the 
Rocky Mountains, though not seen down the Missouri river. 
The specimen preserved is larger than any measurements 
recorded by Baird. 

Barn Swallow (Hirundo horreorum) . The Barn Swal- 
low occurs in small numbers entirely across the Great Plains 
of Nebraska, but seems to limit its summer residence to 
tracts where it can find caves in which to build, as I saw no 
sign of. its nests about the trading posts, where the more 
abundant Cliff Swallow has full possession of every available 
position for a nest. I saw the former,- however, near Fort 
Benton in July, and in some parts of the Rocky Mountains 
afterwards. 

Cliff Swallow (IT. lunifrons) . Swarms of this species 
occurred at every suitable cliff along the Missouri,, and across 
the Rocky Mountains to Coeur d'Alene Mission, where they 
remained until September 18th. 

Swallow (H. bicolor or thalassina ?) . I saw a flock of 
one or the other species flying over Bitterroot river, about 
September 1st, and remarked them because I had not seen 
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any species for several days in that thick-wooded valley 
(near the crossing) , and supposed all the Swallows had gone 
South. Though both of these probably inhabit that region, 
I am not sure that those seen were of either species, as 
they had a strange look, and flew too high to be shot or 
closely observed. They were white beneath, with the tail a 
little forked, and may possibly have been Bank Swallows. 

Cedar Bird (Ampelis cedrorum) . The Cedar Birds were 
very abundant in the open pine woods of the main Rocky 
Mountains, and evidently had nests in August, as they were 
scattered, and commonly seen searching for insects among 
the pine foliage, etc. Also common at Coeur dAlene Mis- 
sion. I saw nothing of the larger Waxwing, which I have 
since found as far South as Fort Mohave, N. W., January 
10th, 1861. 

Townsend's Flycatcher {Myiadestes Townsendii) . I saw 
only the specimen preserved, which I shot at the eastern 
base of the pass over the Cceur dAlene Mountains. It was, 
there pursuing insects from bush to bush in a small prairie 
or "opening," silent, and in every respect resembling the 
Pewee and other birds of that family in habits. I have re- 
marked the same of Phainopepla nitens of Southern Califtnv 
nia, a bird closely related to this, and in habits very unlike 
the Waxwings, at least in winter. The Shrikes, however, 
resemble these birds more than the Waxwings or the Vireos, 
with which Baird associates them. The tarsal scales would 
remove both, and the Waxwings also, from the order of 
OsCines, and I never heard them sing. (No. 103 is in plu- 
mage apparently young, and undescribed.) 

Shrike (Collyrio excubitoroides? or elegans?). Both in 
1853 and this year, I saw Shrikes on the Columbia Plain in 
October, which seemed to me to be quite different from O. 
borealis, and to resemble O. excubitoroides which abounds 
through the plains of Nebraska and across Oregon to Cali- 
fornia. They were so wild that I could not get near them, 
and in habits, flight, etc., resembled the latter. G. elegans 
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was furnished to Swainson by the Hudson Bay Company, 
and was most probably therefore killed north of the Colum- 
bia river. No specimen exactly like it has been lately 
obtained. 

Northern Shrike (C. borealis). I shot a specimen, the 
only one I saw, at Fort Dalles, October 15th, — early in the 
season for it to appear even in that latitude. It was savagely 
attacking Jays and Magpies, driving them before it, but it 
did not kill any birds while I observed it. 

Vireo {Vireo olivacetcs? V. Bartramii Swainson?). I 
found this species quite common from the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains to that of the Bitterroot Range, and 
in habits found it exactly like the, eastern olivaceus. As it 
is larger than that mentioned by Swainson, his specimen was 
very probably," as Baird suggests, of the next species, espec- 
ially since this is found unchanged at Fort Bridges, Utah. 

Warbling Vireo ( V. gilvus) . Rather less common than 
the preceding in the Rocky Mountains, though very common 
west of the Cascade Range. I noticed nothing new in its 
habits. — To be continued. 



AN AFTERNOON IN NICARAGUA. 

BY WILLIAM H. DALL. 

When the agent of the Central American Transit Company 
announced to us, that on account of the low water, we might 
be detained a day or two at Greytown, we did not consider 
ourselves unfortunate by any means. A collecting . party 
was quickly organized, and, after partaking of fried plan- 
tains and "tortillas," with a cup of coffee from the hands of 
a sefiorita very much the color of the beverage just men- 
tioned, each, one started out prepared to make the best of 
the six hours of daylight remaining, by dispersing into the 
bushes in search of specimens of all kinds. Previous, how- 



